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Note of the Month 


An Authoritarian Monarchy for Spain? 

ViEWs on the monarchy expressed in influential quarters, 
coupled with the arrests that followed on recent attempts to form a 
new political party, have focused attention on what form of 
government is to succeed the present regime in Spain. 

An article which lately appeared in the Spanish monarchist 
paper ABC, written by the Count of Ruisefiada, is of particular 
interest because of the views it puts forward on the monarchy. 
The Count, a wealthy business man and one of the largest land- 
owners in Spain, has gone further than many of his fellow- 
monarchists in achieving a reconciliation of loyalties towards 
General Franco and towards Don Juan, Pretender to the Spanish 
Throne. It was the Count who in December 1954 was responsible 
for the meeting between Franco and Don Juan which resulted. in 
arrangements being made for Prince Juan Carlos, Don Juan’s heir, 
to be trained in Spain, ostensibly as Franco’s successor. The point 
of particular interest in the Count’s article is that his conception 
of the role of a monarchy in Spain appears to coincide closely with 
that known to be held by prominent members of Opus Dei. 

Now Opus Dei is a lay order, approved by the Pope, which has 
rapidly increased its influence in Spain during the last few years. 
Although it is claimed that members of the order have complete 
freedom of choice in political matters, it is nevertheless a fact that 
among its members there appears to be a unanimity of view that 
Spain’s government should take the form of a monarchy. (There 
are, of course, many other categories of monarchists in the 
country apart from Opus Dei, just as there are other groups of 
Catholics, for example the Jesuits and Accién Catélica.) Opus Dei 
was founded with the object of gaining influence in intellectual 
circles, particularly in the universities, and its aim is to penetrate 
every profession and aspect of the life of the country. This it has 
done with such success that in the new Government, appointed 
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last February, there is one known member of Opus Dei, Sejior 
Ullastres, the Minister of Commerce, as well as several known 
sympathizers who may also be members. Opus Dei has been called 
a freemasonry of the Church, since its membership is not made 
public, although some individuals have let it be known that they 
are members. But perhaps of more importance than its representa- 
tion in the Government is the fact that the key post of right-hand 
man to Franco’s right-hand man is held by a member of Opus Dei. 
This is Professor Laureano’ Lopez Rodé, who is chief assistant to 
Admiral Carrero Blanco, one of Franco’s closest friends and 
advisers, and who occupies a position in the new Government 
which amounts to that of deputy Premier, Franco himself being 
Prime Minister. Lopez Rodé is said to have been largely respon- 
sible for the representation of Opus Dei in the present Govern- 
ment. In view of the influence which it will be seen that Opus Dei 
is now in a position to wield in.affairs of state, the conception held 
by its members of the constitutional form that Spain’s govern- 
ment should take is clearly of some importance. 

As was mentioned earlier, this conception closely resembles 
that put forward by Count Ruisefiada in the ABC article. In it the 
Count claims that wide sections of Spanish opinion do not wish for 
a monarchy based on liberal parliamentarianism, a decadent 
monarchy of courtiers, a regime of ‘privileges and oligarchies’. The 
monarchy they wish to see should be both ‘traditional and popular’. 
The king should personify the independence of power in relation 
to all pressure groups and privileged classes and should reflect the 
rights of man and the rights of authority in accordance with the 
requirements of Christian public law. He will govern in conjunc- 
tion with representative institutions such as the Cortes. The 
Government will be appointed ‘not by the passions of political 
parties’ but with the sober guidance of the Council of the Realm. 

As early as 1952 Rafael Calvo Serer, who appears to be the chief 
mouthpiece of Opus Dei, in an article on the Third Force in 
Spain, published in the Ecrits de Paris, described as one of its 
principal aims a popular and representative monarchy; but it has 
since become clear that the Opus Dei conception of monarchy is 
an authoritarian one approximating closely to that put forward by 
Count Ruisefiada. Calvo Serer, in various articles and interviews 
(e.g. in ABC, France Soir, and the Catholic Herald), has filled in 
some of the details of this conception. The gist of these views is 
that the monarchy would consist of three elements: the king, the 
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Government, and the Cortes. The king would not have absolute 
power, but would rule with the advice of a Council. The Council 
would be appointed by responsible bodies such as the Church, the 
Cortes, and municipal bodies. The king would appoint the Prime 
Minister (who would not be dependent on the votes of a parlia- 
mentary majority). The Prime Minister would appoint the Minis- 
ters with the approval of the king. The Cortes would not be elected 
by universal suffrage, but it would nevertheless be alive to the 
views of the people and act as a brake on the Government. (In 
Calvo Serer’s view, general elections in Spain would be a catas- 
trophe.) Should a conflict arise between the Government and the 
Cortes, the king would act as arbiter. It is, incidentally, of interest 
that Opus Dei is said to be thinking in terms of Don Juan as 
king and not Don Carlos. 

Franco himself has on more than one occasion made it clear that 
his views on the form which a monarchy in Spain should take 
closely resemble those just described. 

Why then is the monarchy not introduced forthwith? The short 
answer would seem to be because of the Falange, the only author- 
ized political party, of which Franco is the nominal head and which 
has a radical, anti-monarchical, and anti-clerical tradition. During 
1955 Franco did his best, by means of statements in various 
speeches and interviews, to convince the Falange that their 
interests would be safeguarded under the type of monarchy which 
he had in mind for Spain. There were signs that the Falange 
leaders, or some of them, were prepared to be won over, but it 
became apparent in the autumn of that year, and subsequently, 
that the rank and file were very far from acceptance of a monarchy. 
This knowledge, combined with some doubts that may have arisen 
in Franco’s mind as to whether Juan Carlos was entirely suitable 
for the responsible position he would have to occupy—after a fatal 
accident to his royal brother had proved a severe shock to the 
young prince—caused the monarchy to be soft-pedalled in official 
circles. In unofficial circles, namely the monarchist ABC and the 
Falangist Arriba, the subject has been kept alive in a ding-dong 
battle of editorials and articles. 

The Falangists have recently lost ground in the political field. 
In 1956 they were asked by Franco to draft a constitutional law for 
the country which would have their support. The text was not 
officially made public, but it nevertheless circulated widely during 
January of this year. The reactions to it in circles other than the 
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Falange were so unfavourable that nothing more has since been 
heard of these draft ‘Fundamental Laws’. The Falange lost further 
ground in the appointments made in February to the new Govern- 
ment. The Opus Dei, through their ministerial supporters, can be 
said to control both the Falange’s purse-strings and also the police, 
and are therefore in a position to outmanceuvre their Falange 
opponents, who of late have been taking a livelier interest in social 
reform. 

Meanwhile opposition to the regime has steadily increased from 
a growing number of quarters. The rapid inflation has affected all 
classes, while dwindling gold reserves and a chronic economic 
crisis have alarmed business circles. But perhaps the greatest long- 
term danger to the regime is a new freedom of spirit and impatience 
with such controls as the press censorship which is blowing not 
only through the universities (as witness the student riots) but 
through wider circles as well. The wave of arrests which took 
place towards the end of May was remarkable both for the stand- 
ing of those arrested and for the evidence of the extent of the 
forces now in active opposition to the regime. The particular 
group involved were monarchists and included, among other 
prominent people, the brother of the Bishop of Malaga who is well 
known for his social work and opposition to the press censorship. 
They appear to have wished to start in Spain a Christian Demo- 
cratic party on the lines of the French Mouvement Républicain 
Populaire and to have been in sympathy with a policy of closer 
union in Europe. They are said to have established links with 
Spaniards in exile in Paris. In April a former Falangist, now an 
outspoken critic of the regime, Dionisio Ridruejo, had been 
arrested. It was known that he wished to start a ‘Social Democratic 
Action’ party in which he hoped to unite all those who wished to 
see a liberalization of the regime. 

Franco has thus served notice that he is not prepared to tolerate 
opposition of any sort, no matter from what quarter, and there is 
evidence from the nature of recent appointments to key security 
positions that these iron-hand methods are a deliberate policy, the 
fruit perhaps of a realization of the extent of the opposition. But in 
fact the danger to the regime may possibly be less than would 
appear at first sight. The opposition is hamstrung by its inability 
to sink its differences, since in characteristic Spanish fashion each 
individual has a different solution to the problem. Moreover such 
is the efficiency of Franco’s Nazi-trained secret police that it is 
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virtually impossible to organize any opposition. Meanwhile, 
ironical though it may seem to many, the best hope of a liberaliza- 
tion of the regime would appear to lie with the Opus Dei, whose 
members claim to be opposed to dictatorship and to wish for a 
return to more popular control but within a framework of tra- 
ditional authority. 


ERRATUM 


In the June 1957 issue of The World Today, in the Note of the 
Month on “The Eden Plans Reinterpreted’, on p. 231, line 13, for 
‘this first item of these directives’ read ‘the last item of the direc- 
tives just quoted’. 
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France’s Search for a Government 


Problems Facing M. Mollet’s Successor 


ON 21 May M. Mollet’s Government was defeated by 37 votes, 
after having held office for almost sixteen months, a record unsur- 
passed since 1928 by any French Government in peace-time. After 
an interregnum of three weeks, during which MM. Pleven, Pinay, 
Pflimlin, Billiéres, and Mollet in turn either explored the possi- 
bilities of forming a Government or refused even to try, M. 
Bourgés-Maunoury, who had been Defence Minister throughout 
M. Mollet’s Government, succeeded in forming a Government 
and obtaining a majority of 46 in the National Assembly. This 
somewhat muted expression of Parliamentary confidence, accom- 
panied by almost unanimously discouraging press comment, sug- 
gests that M. Bourgés-Maunoury, who has already established one 
record—that of being, at forty-two, France’s youngest Prime 
Minister—may well establish a second, that of heading the shortest- 
lived of the Governments of the Fourth Republic that survived 
their first meeting with the Assembly.? 

Indeed, the success of M. Bourgés-Maunoury, together with the 
composition of his Government, ten of whose fourteen Ministers 
held office in the previous Government (five, including M. 
Lacoste, occupying the same posts), raises the query as to why the 
change was necessary. True, M. Mollet himself is not a member of 
the new Government, though at one stage he was asked by the 
President to try to form a Government. But, more than anyone 
else, M. Bourgés-Maunoury has been associated with the least 
successful parts of M. Mollet’s policy—the Suez operation and the 
‘tough’ policy in Algeria. The Minister of Finance, M. Ramadier, 
whose proposals for new taxes were the immediate cause of the 
Government’s defeat, is not included in the new Government 
either, but the new Prime Minister’s investiture speech already 
made it plain that he would include most of M. Ramadier’s 
economies, as well as his proposed taxes, in the financial measures 
to be submitted to the Assembly towards the end of June. No less 
than M. Mollet, the new Prime Minister is committed to obtaining 
the ratification of the Common Market and Euratom treaties. 

Why, then, was M. Mollet defeated? Was it merely an expres- 
sion of the dissatisfaction that Deputies feel with any Government 
after the first six months? Was it a demonstration of their dis- 

? This article went to press before the Government faced a vote of confidence. 
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illusionment at his failure to bring the Algerian problem any nearer 
to a solution, a sectional and irresponsible gesture by right-wing 
Deputies who approve of the use of force in Algeria but object to 
paying the bill, or an expression of their conviction that France 
cannot afford both an expensive campaign in Algeria and expensive 
social reforms? M. Gazier’s Bill to reform the rates of remunera- 
tion of doctors under the health service and M. Billiéres’ reform of 
the educational system were both likely to prove very expensive 
and were unacceptable to the Right for other reasons as well. 

Perhaps all of the above suggested explanations for M. Mollet’s 
defeat played a part. But whatever the reasons, and however brief 
M. Mollet’s absence may turn out to be, the new situation and the 
reactions of the parties to it do throw into relief some of the more 
intractable elements of the problems that French Ministers are 
trying to grapple with, or to escape from. To begin with, the crisis 
has revealed once again the essential conservatism of both French 
party struggles and French party structures. Mutatis mutandis, the 
Socialists, the Right, and the M.R.P. continue to fight the same 
battles through all changes of situation. There is a high chance 
that the M.R.P. could have either formed a Government or been 
represented in that of M. Bourgés-Maunoury were it not for the 
long-standing grudge of the Socialists against the M.R.P., first 
because of their support for the 1951 Barangé Bill, providing for a 
small amount of State aid for Catholic schools, and second for their 
alliance in the elections with the Right. Yet the first is only a very 
minor breach of the principle of State neutrality in religious 
matters, while the second was largely forced on the M.R.P. against 
their will. But to Socialists, a Radical, and as such, traditionally, 
an anti-clerical, is still more acceptable as Prime Minister than a 
member of the M.R.P., even though on matters of both economic 
and overseas policy most M.R.P. Deputies are well to the left of 
the majority of the Radicals. 

The same conservatism is seen in the parties’ attitudes towards 
Algeria. The Right continue to cling to the status quo, maintaining 
that Algeria is French; Socialists and M.R.P. continue to urge a 
progressive policy, though without apparently withdrawing sup- 
port from the policy outlined by M. Mollet eighteen months ago 
and reaffirmed since both by him and by the new Prime Munister, 
and without ceasing to acquiesce in, if not to support, the continu- 
ed policy of ‘pacification’; so that every new offer, such as, for 
instance, both M. Mollet’s and M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s offer of 
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‘provisional institutions’, comes too grudgingly and too late. There 
is the same opposition on economic and social matters between the 
Right, which insists on the need for economies in Government 
spending (though not on the need to withdraw subsidies to un- 
economic concerns) and prefers loans to taxes as a source of 
revenue, and the Left, which is mainly conscious of the need to 
keep down the cost of living if new waves of strikes and social un- 
rest are to be avoided, and which maintains that the present inci- 
dence of taxation unduly favours the rich. 

The most spectacular demonstration of French political con- 
servatism, however, is provided by the failure of M. Mendeés- 
France’s two-year attempt to modernize the Radical Party. Be- 
tween May 1955, when he became its effective leader, and the end 
of 1956, the party split into three or more sections. At the time of 
the dissolution of the last Parliament, M. Edgar Faure and his 
supporters were expelled, forming an independent group of a 
dozen or so Deputies in this Assembly; at the party’s Congress in 
October 1956 the so-called ‘Dissidents’, led by MM. Queuille 
and Morice, broke away and now form a separate group, also of a 
dozen or so. The remaining forty-five ‘orthodox’ Radicals, offici- 
ally led by M. Mendés-France, are also divided; since the Suez 
operation, Radical Ministers have voted for the Government, a 
dozen or so Radical Deputies, led by M. Mendés-France, have 
voted against, and the rest have done what Radicals have always 
done—pleased themselves. And this in spite of a new ruling ob- 
tained by M. Mendés-France at the extraordinary Congress in 
May of this year that, in future, members of the Radical group 
must obey the party whip. On 21 May, four Radical Deputies 
voted for M. Mollet in defiance of this ruling, and the party 
‘bureau’ refused to expel two of them at M. Mendés-France’s 
request. M. Mendés-France himself then resigned from the vice- 
presidency. The inclusion in M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s Govern- 
ment of both ‘orthodox’ and ‘dissident’ Radicals indicates that, if 
unity is to be restored, it is likely to be without M. Mendés-France. 
And he himself must bear some responsibility for the failure to give 
the party a programme. He successively fought the elections as a 
member of the Socialist-cum-Radical Front Républicain, took 
office in M. Mollet’s Government, resigned from it on 23 May 
1956, criticized it from the back benches (though he had advised 


his Radical colleagues to stay in office), and, finally, after the 
Suez intervention, voted against it, 
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Where he stands now, no one knows. He has certainly lost 
ground in the country, partly because he was, to many young 
people in particular, a symbol of dynamism and success, and now 
seems to have lost his dynamism and to have no chance of repeat- 
ing his spectacular success of 1954. He has been unpopular in 
Parliament since his Premiership and is now highly unpopular with 
his own group. 

Nor does another attempt to break with traditional political 
attitudes and structures seem to have had any more success. 
M. Pierre Poujade’s Union de Défense des Commergants et Artisans 
seems well on the way towards oblivion. In 1955, the movement 
boasted a membership of half a million. In the 1956 elections, 
24 million electors voted for Poujadist candidates. Today, the 
number of Poujadists in the Assembly has fallen from fifty-two 
to thirty-seven, partly owing to the invalidation of a number of 
their Deputies, partly owing to internal dissensions, which exist 
in the country as well as in the Assembly. It is generally believed 
that, if elections were held now, support for the movement 
would slump as support for the R.P.F. did in 1956. Both appealed, 
though in different ways, to the discontented. But Poujadism is 
essentially negative and reactionary. Its so-called programme con- 
sists of little more than aggressive hostility to Parliamentary 
government. For it is impossible to take seriously the call for a 
States-General, whose composition and functions have never been 
worked out. There have been signs during the past few months 
of a revival of interest both in the personality of General de Gaulle 
and in his proposals for a Presidential system, the latter having 
found support in one or two rather surprising left-wing quarters. 
But there is little sign of a revival of Gaullism itself. The mystique, 
as also in the case of Mendésisme, seems to have been lost. 

The losses of Poujadism have been in the main the gain of the 
orthodox conservatives, whose position, to judge by some recent 
by-election results, is becoming steadily stronger. The essential 
conservatism of French political attitudes can be judged by the 
fact that, today, three-quarters of the Assembly is made up of 
members of the four traditional schools of French political thought 
and action: the Right, the Radicals and their associates, the 
Socialists, and the Communists. 

Yet in the present Assembly, the permanent opposition of 287 
extremists (Communists and Poujadists) makes the achievement of 
the bare majorities necessary for Parliamentary government to be 
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carried on dependent on some degree of co-operation between all 
the non-Communist tendencies, since the total defection of any 
one of them can create an opposition majority. 

M. Bourgés-Maunoury begins his period of office with the 
support of both Right and Socialist groups, for reasons described 
by Le Monde’s commentator as ‘lumineusement contradictoires’. 
Failing a radical change of attitude by a number of Deputies on a 
number of issues, this situation inevitably creates the danger 
either of a series of deadlocks, followed by Governmental crises, 
or of a return to the ‘immobilisme’ of 1949, or of a grave emergency, 
such as that following the French defeat at Dien Bien Phu, which 
brought M. Mendés-France to power in 1954. 

A great deal will depend on what happens in Algeria, which M. 
Bourgés-Maunoury has declared to be the Government’s first 
preoccupation. His programme seems at first sight imprecise, 
unrealistic, and contradictory. He has reaffirmed his solidarity 
with M. Mollet, as well he might, since he was co-architect (and 
some say the leading spirit) in the formulation and application of 
M. Mollet’s policy. He has affirmed the need to recognize ‘the 
Algerian personality’ and political equality, both of which, if 
interpreted in any sense acceptable to the Algerian nationalists, 
mean the acceptance of independence, or the organization of 
elections which could only result in a massive vote for inde- 
pendence. Yet no party in the Assembly (except the Communists) 
is prepared to concede Algerian independence. He has promised 
a loi-cadre for Algeria, setting up provisional institutions designed 
to lead to autonomous départements and provinces and, ultimately, 
to the suppression of the Government-General and to the de- 
centralization of executive power. M. Mollet also tried to set up 
provisional institutions, and the attempt has largely failed, owing 
to the nationalist campaign of terrorism which has already resulted 
in the murder or intimidation of a number of courageous Moslems 
who were prepared to co-operate in the application of this policy. 
Nor is Moslem confidence in the French Government’s intentions 
to suppress the Government-General likely to be encouraged by 
the retention of M. Lacoste as Governor-General. 

It is difficult, then, to see how M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s policy 
could succeed where M. Mollet’s failed, unless, at long last, M. 
Lacoste’s ‘last quarter of an hour’, so long predicted, is now at 
hand, and Algerian war-weariness is about to produce a less in- 
transigent Moslem frame of mind. To say this is not to under- 
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estimate the appalling difficulties that any French Government 
must confront if fighting, terrorism, banditry, and intimidation are 
to be ended in Algeria and both Europeans and Moslems persuad- 
ed to try to find some method of coexistence. It is far easier to see 
what is not likely to work than to suggest what will. A number of 
plans have recently been put forward by French politicians or 
political groups, most of them suggesting the division of the 
country into two or more autonomous provinces in such a way 
that one, at least, would have a clear majority of Europeans. But 
it is not easy to see how, in the present atmosphere, European (or 
predominantly European) units could long survive, hemmed in all 
round by Moslem territories. On the other hand, it is difficult to 
see how Moslem units could be either politically or economically 
viable without the co-operation of the French community. For 
there are as yet no stable parties or trade unions, very few ad- 
ministrative and technical personnel, there is little experience of 
local Government, and there is no national leadership, the two 
rival nationalist movements being as ready to murder each other’s 
members as they are to murder Europeans and pro-French 
Moslems. Already, in the more peaceable territories of Morocco 
and Tunisia, French residents are leaving at an alarming rate. 
About 35,000 left Morocco in 1956, and double that number are 
expected to leave in 1957. Not only would a large-scale exodus from 
Algeria be expected, but some French people have now reached 
the point where they feel that this might perhaps be the least of the 
available evils. 

It is significant that a writer like M. Raymond Aron has now 
categorically proposed that France should cease pouring money 
into an apparently endless military adventure and use the funds to 
repatriate the European residents of Algeria, leaving the country 
to get on as best it can without France.! He disputes the truth of 
the common assumption that the loss of Algeria would be economi- 
cally serious for France, and here a number of economists 
would support him. Even while military operations are going on, 
France is still spending some {100 million a year on Algerian 
services. In 1953-4, Algeria took less than 12 per cent of French 
exports, mainly machines, textiles, and dairy products, for which 
there is a market elsewhere, while France imports from Algeria 
mainly wine, iron, and tobacco, none of them essential. Indeed, 
since the south of France suffers from overproduction of wine, 

1 See M. Aron’s recently published book, La Tragédie Algérienne (Plon, 1957). 
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the diminution or cessation of Algerian imports might help to 
solve one of the problems now being evaded at considerable 
expense to the taxpayer. The loss of Algerian manpower would be 
compensated for by the release of men from the forces, though the 
remittances sent home by Algerians would be a serious loss to the 
poverty-stricken and unemployment-ridden Moslem population. 

If this solution is rejected, and there is no doubt that in their 
present mood most Frenchmen would still reject it in spite of their 
war-weariness, then what is to be done? There is much talk at 
present in. France about the possibility of federalism, a solution 
known to be favoured by M. Bourguiba, and thought to be ap- 
proved of by General de Gaulle. But here again there are formid- 
able hurdles to be surmounted. France has no tradition of a Com- | 
monwealth relationship, and no experience of federation. All her 
experience and all her instincts favour explicitly defined relation- 
ships, inscribed in written constitutions. The first step would seem 
to be, therefore, a revision of the provisions of the French Con- 
stitution dealing with overseas territories (Titre VIII). This has i 
already been proposed, but a number of other articles are al- 
ready in process of revision, and progress on these, as also on the 
reform of Titre VIII, has been held up because there are known 
to be serious divergencies of opinion between the parties on what 
ought to be done. 

Yet in spite of all these difficulties, to defer a settlement in 
Algeria brings its own, perhaps graver, difficulties. The French 
Assembly voted at the end of last year a law providing for a large- 
scale plan for the development of the newly discovered mineral 
wealth of the Saharan region. It is difficult to imagine that this can 
even begin to be applied without the goodwill not only of the 
Algerians, but also of Tunisia and Morocco, through whose 
territory pipeline or railways may also have to pass, or whose ports 
may be needed. Moreover, there is still criticism of the territorial 
framework within which the development is to take place, as well 
as ignorance of the terms upon which European technicians, 
or European capital (for France has appealed for investment by her 
prospective partners in the Common Market), will be acceptable. 
The decision to set up an organization covering a vast area cutting 
across the frontiers of West and Equatorial African territories has 
aroused some opposition in some quarters of ‘black Africa’, whose 
twelve territories are beginning to consider themselves as embryo 
States. 
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Failure to solve the Algerian problem could jeopardize not only 
the Saharan experiment but also the new Franco-African relation- 
ship now being established with the application of the loi-cadre, 
voted by the Mollet Government a year ago. This provides for the 
progressive Africanization of the administration of the territories 
of West and Equatorial Africa and for African participation in 
governmental functions, designed to lead gradually to self- 
administration. There are already signs of disagreement among 
African political leaders concerning the form that African political 
evolution ought to take. Some favour the grouping of the present 
territories in large Federations; others see the territories as future 
nation-States. If confidence in France is shaken by a continuation 
of war in Algeria, or, worse, by the loss of Algeria, then the impact 
on Dakar and Brazzaville may well destroy the political climate in 
which these problems can be satisfactorily solved. 

There would also, inevitably, be an even more serious impact on 
Franco-North African relations. In spite of friction over a number 
of matters, and, in particular, over the status of French troops, 
there is at present in both Tunisia and Morocco a genuine fund of 
goodwill towards France. But both these territories urgently need 
economic aid if they are to make their regimes secure and with- 
stand the appeals of Cairo to their more fanatical elements. Already 
France has suspended payment of a subsidy to Tunisia, owing to 
open support by the Tunis authorities for the Algerian rebel 
movement. 

Algeria, then, remains the key problem, but the possible stages 
towards any solution seem to be strewn with grounds for fresh 
controversy in an Assembly which finds it difficult to muster a 
majority on any major issue. Dissolution is for the time being 
ruled out by the provisions of the Constitution. If and when it 
becomes possible, Deputies will be confronted once again with the 
dilemma of 1955. Is a dissolution likely to produce a clear-cut 
result, if the electoral law is not first revised? And is there any 
more likelihood of this being achieved than there was in 1955? 

Although the economic crisis is also bound up with events in 
Algeria, it is, in itself, perhaps the least serious of the problems 
that the French Government has to deal with in the immediate 
future. For since 1953 France’s basic economic situation has been 
both sound and prosperous. The 1956 frosts, the Suez operation 
and the consequent oil shortage, the military burden of ‘pacifica- 
tion’ have all combined to produce a serious unbalance in the 
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foreign trade situation. The shortage of manpower entailed by 
mobilization has helped to increase wages and home spending, 
while France’s high price level discourages exporters from seeking 
foreign markets. But, as one commentator remarked recently, all 
that is needed to remedy the situation is ‘a little political courage’. 
It is permissible to wonder whether the present Prime Minister, 
who is a Radical and, as such, suspect of tendencies towards 
‘immobilisme’, is the man to call it forth, and, indeed, whether he 
can call it forth in the present Assembly. For what the recent 
crisis has shown up with depressing vividness is the extent to 
which the French Assembly seems, as in 1954 at the time of the 
prolonged deadlock over E.D.C., to be prevented from moving in 
any direction by a series of Gordian knots, no one of which it 
seems capable of cutting. D.MP. 


Tibet under Communist Occupation 


DuRING the past few hundred years Sino-Tibetan relations have 
been characterized by Chinese attempts to establish or extend their 
control and influence over Tibet, and by Tibetan efforts to resist 
this attempted Chinese domination. Before 1911 there were close 
personal and religious bonds between successive Chinese Emperors 
and Dalai Lamas, but the Tibetans have never accepted, then or 
since, the Chinese definition of suzerainty, i.e. with Tibet in the 
position of a vassal State. Since 1911 at least, with the overthrow 
of the Manchu Dynasty, the Tibetans have, in fact, had virtual 
independence. Following the establishment of the new republic in 
China, in 1911, the Chinese continued to lay claim to Tibet, but 
the Tibetans were able to maintain themselves against more than 
one attempted invasion. After the second World War, in 1947, the 


new Chinese Constitution named Tibet as a part of China, but the 
Tibetans refused to accept it. 


CHINA ‘LIBERATES’ TIBET 


The rapid advance of the Communist armies in China in 1949 
caused considerable concern in Tibet, and in September 1949 the 
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Tibetan Government in Lhasa resolved that any invasion must be 
resisted. At that time the Dalai Lama, Tibet’s traditional spiritual 
and temporal ruler, was still a minor, and the country was ruled by 
a Regent, assisted by a Cabinet of monks and lay officials. Tibet’s 
second great spiritual leader, the Panchen Lama, had died in 
China in 1937 and the new incarnation had not yet been installed. 
There were two candidates, one in Lhasa and the other in the 
Chinese province of Chinghai. The latter had already been pro- 
claimed the new Panchen Lama by the Chinese Nationalists, but 
in the view of Lhasa both remained candidates. 

By the end of 1949 the Chinese Communist armies had overrun 
Chinghai—taking over the Nationalist-sponsored Panchen Lama 
—and had reached the north-eastern and eastern borders of Tibet. 
Meanwhile, in China, the newly established Communist Govern- 
ment had announced its intention of ‘liberating’ all the territories 
of China, including Tibet. 

On 24 November 1949, the Nationalist-nominated Panchen 
Lama announced his adherence to the Peking regime and promised 
his support in ‘liberating’ Tibet. On 4 August 1950, General Liu 
Po-cheng outlined the “Tibetan Liberation Programme’ to the 
South-West China Military and Administrative Committee. He 
said the Army ‘must launch an attack on Tibet . . . to enable the 
Tibetan people to return to the great family of the Chinese 
People’s Republic’.? 

Tibet attempted to negotiate with the Communists, but while 
preparations for negotiation were still on foot the invasion of the 
country began on 7 October 1950, and the important outpost of 
Chamdo in Eastern Tibet was captured on 19 October. But it was 
not until 24 October that the New China News Agency even re- 
ported that a ‘political mobilization directive to People’s Army 
units which had been ordered to advance into Tibet to free 3 
million Tibetans from imperialist aggression and consolidate the 
national defences of China’s western borders’ had been issued. 
Only on 1 November did the Agency announce that the invasion 
had begun and that Chamdo had been ‘liberated’. 

Along the eastern frontier Tibetan troops, supported by local 
levies, put up stout resistance against overwhelming odds. At 
the same time, in early November, the Government in Lhasa 
appealed to the United Nations, setting out the Tibetan case and 
protesting against the ‘sneak invasion’ and ‘disruption of our State 


* Peking Radio, 4 August 1950, 
B 
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by methods reminiscent of the jungle’.! An Indian Note denounc- 
ed the action as ‘startling and regrettable’.* It was during this 
critical period that the sixteen-year-old Dalai Lama assumed full 
powers from the Regent. In early December the Tibetan Govern- 
ment made a further appeal to the United Nations, restating 
determination to resist and adding that ‘it would be the height of 
cowardice to bow to superior force’ and they ‘would rather be 
overpowered by its blind rage than accept it with a show of rever- 
ence’.® 

Following the invasion of his country, the Dalai Lama, in 
December 1950, fled with his Cabinet to Southern Tibet. From 
there, after Tibet’s appeal to the United Nations had been shelved, 
he attempted to make the best of a bad situation by sending, in 
April 1951, a delegation via India to Peking in response to the 
Communist demand, issued simultaneously with the entry of 
troops into Tibet, that representatives be sent to China to negotiate 
a ‘peaceful liberation’. At the same time the Panchen Lama and 
other Tibetan officials who had already signified their adherence to 
the Communists after their capture at Chamdo arrived in Peking. 

After a month of negotiations an ‘Agreement on the Peaceful 
Liberation of Tibet’ was forced on the Tibetans. It provided that: 
(a) The Tibetan Army should be incorporated into the Chinese 

Liberation Army. 
(6) Tibet’s foreign relations should be handled by the Peking Govern- 

ment. 
(c) The Peking Government should establish a Military and Adminis- 

trative Committee with military headquarters in Tibet. 


(d) The roles of the Dalai and Panchen Lamas should continue un- 
changed. 

(e) No reform should be introduced without consultation with the 
Tibetan Government. 

(f) The Tibetan Government and ‘patriotic elements’ of the major 
monasteries should rank merely as members of the Military and 
Administrative Committee. 

(g) The names of all Tibetan members of this Committee should be 
submitted to the Peking Government for appointment; a Chinese 
Resident would be appointed by Peking. 


While the political seizure of Tibet was effected through the 
conclusion of this agreement, the Chinese military occupation 
continued. Meanwhile the Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa after 

* United Nations Document A/1549, 24 November 1950. 


* New China News Agency Bulletin, Supplement No. 59, 21 November 1950. 
* United Nations Document A/1658, 11 December 1950. ” 
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seven months’ absence and was followed two days later by the 
Chinese Communist Resident, Chang Ching-wu. Communist 
troops reached Lhasa in early September 1951, and on 24 October 
the Dalai Lama, under duress, pledged his support to the Sino- 
Tibetan Agreement. Other towns and provinces were soon occu- 
pied, and in 1952 an ‘advisory committee’ under the Dalai Lama 
was formed to replace the Tibetan Government. In May of that 
year the Panchen Lama returned to Tibet with a Communist 
escort. 

The small Tibetan Army had been disbanded before the end of 
1951 and a tiny force of specially trained youths was raised, but its 
incorporation into the Chinese Army was not carried out. The 
same process of replacement was carried out with the police. Since 
then Chinese Communist activities in Tibet have been character- 
ized not only by the gradual extension of military control to the 
more inaccessible areas but also by a persistent campaign of under- 
mining the Government, weakening the Buddhist Church, in- 
tensifying economic penetration, and mass indoctrination. 


METHODS OF PENETRATION 

But the Communists greatly underestimated the time required 
for subjugating the Tibetans. In fact, the military and administra- 
tive committee mentioned in the Agreement was never effectively 
set up: instead the Chinese at first maintained the fabric of the 
Tibetan administration, attaching a Chinese ‘adviser’ to each 
official. 

As they consolidated their control of the country, the Chinese 
proceeded to get rid of openly hostile Ministers by accusing them 
of being implicated in diverse disturbances. They were forced to 
resign, or encouraged to ‘retire’ or go on ‘long leave of absence’. 
But at the same time, realizing that except through the Dalai Lama 
and his officials, both laity and monks, nothing could be done, 
the Communists, contrary to all Marxist theory, redoubled their 
efforts to woo the ruling circles and through them dominate the 
country. 

Meanwhile hundreds of Tibetan cadres are being trained, both 
on the spot and at the Central Nationalities Institute in China, 
and a few are also in Moscow. Thus in time, although the mem- 
bers of ‘autonomous government’ organs will have Tibetan names, 
they will be in effect merely Communist-indoctrinated nominees. 

The Sino-Tibetan Agreement provided that the policy of 
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‘freedom of religious belief? would be respected in Tibet; but, 
while not openly attacking the Buddhist Church, the Communists 
have attempted to propagate their materialistic creed and at the 
same time are slowly but completely depriving the clergy, from 
the Dalai Lama downwards, of their temporal power. They have 
taken care to give political reasons for their anti-religious activi- 
ties, arrests of monks, etc., but according to travellers’ reports 
Chinese officers supervise every monastery. 

In this connection the following Moscow broadcast (25 October 
1950) in the ‘Map of the World’ series was very significant: 


The clique of clerical feudal leaders (who exploit Tibetan peasants, 
livestock breeders, and agricultural workers mercilessly) is headed by the 
Dalai Lama. . . Doping the class consciousness of the masses with the 
poison of Buddhism, the most reactionary religious teaching, and sup- 
ported by an army of Lamas many thousands strong and completely 
subordinate to the Dalai Lama, the clerical feudal leaders hold the 
population of Tibet in subjection. 


The best-publicized achievement of the Chinese colonization 
of Tibet is the construction of the Sikang and Chinghai roads, 
completed in December 1954 largely by conscripted and often 
unpaid labour, and described by the pro-Communist Tibetan 
leader Ngabé Shape as ‘an indispensable factor in strengthening 
our national defence and in connecting Tibet with the rest of the 
interior of our Motherland’ (i.e. China).? 

Apart from this, however, ‘people’s banks’ and trading com- 
panies are being set up in Lhasa and other major cities, and 
Shigatse, the seat of the Panchen Lama, is taking on the aspect 
of a boom-town with the influx of Chinese merchants. At a recep- 
tion given for a visiting Tibetan delegation in Peking in 1952, 
Mao Tse-tung declared that Tibet’s population of 2-3 million 
people should be increased to 5 or 6 million, and later to 10 mil- 
lion. This, of course, means Chinese immigration, and soon the 
Tibetans will be outnumbered in their own country. 

The speech by Ngabé Shape mentioned above revealed that the 
Chinese have set up ‘many primary schools, cadre schools, 
political training classes, and associations for patriotic youths and 
women’ (these have high-ranking Chinese members). Further- 


more, “Tibetan newspapers and broadcasts . . . are being pro- 
vided . . .’ on a vast scale.? 


* New China News Agency Bulletin, 12 March 1955. 


* ibid. 
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Other reports indicate that Chinese influence on Tibetan social 
and cultural life in the towns has already reached serious propor- 
tions. 


THE PREPARATORY COMMITTEE FOR THE 
AUTONOMOUS REGION OF TIBET 


The ‘advisory committee’ set up to replace the normal Tibetan 
Government began work early in 1953. An ‘office of Foreign 
Affairs’ was opened under the Chinese Fang Kung-su, assisted by 
a Chinese and a Tibetan. 

Once the consolidation of their hold over internal and foreign 
affairs and communications with China had been established, the 
Chinese Communists were ready to summon the two high Lamas 
to Peking, ostensibly to attend the National People’s Congress. 
They arrived on 4 September 1954, and were in fact detained 
until mid-1955. Throughout this period the youthful Dalai Lama, 
accompanied by his Communist colleague, was subjected to all 
sorts of psychological pressure. Both were present at the seventh 
meeting in Peking of the Chinese State Council or Cabinet on 
g March 1955 at which it was decided to form a ‘Preparatory Com- 
mittee for the Autonomous Region of Tibet’. 

Four other important documents were approved at this meeting 
of the State Council; they concerned the decisions on communica- 
tions and transport in Tibet, aid for economic development, the 
remuneration of Government officials in Tibet, and approval 
of an agreement between the Government of Tibet (i.e. the Dalai 
Lama) and the Bureau of the Panchen Lama on ‘lingering his- 
torical problems’ which were now soluble ‘under the guidance of 
the Central Government’.! Only the first three of these docu- 
ments were published in full. 

But the Tibetans once again succeeded in delaying events, and 
it was not until 22 April 1956 that the inauguration of the Com- 
mittee took place in Lhasa. The importance attached to the event 
by the Chinese Communist authorities in Peking was indicated by 
the dispatch of a special Central Government delegation, headed 
by Vice-Premier Chen Yi, to take part in the inaugural ceremony. 

The Preparatory Committee for the Autonomous Administra- 
tion of Tibet has fifty-one members: fifteen from the Tibetan 
Government, ten from the Panchen Lama’s Bureau, ten from the 
Chamdo area of Eastern Tibet, five from among the Chinese 

1 ibid., 13 March 1955. 
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Central Government officials in Tibet, and eleven others chosen 
from Tibetan aristocracy. The Peking Cabinet appointed the 
Dalai Lama as Chairman, the Panchen Lama as first Vice-Chair- 
man, and the Chinese Commander in Tibet, General Chang Kuo- 
hua, as second Vice-Chairman. Peking also nominates all other 
members of the Committee and the heads and deputy heads of the 
thirteen sub-committees and departments established under it. 

A highly significant clause in this State Council decision 
specifies that all affairs relating to the whole country’s administra- 
tion shall come under the direct guidance of Peking, and that the 
Peking State Council itself will establish the organs for the 
economic direction of Tibet. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AND OPPOSITION TO THE 
CHINESE OCCUPATION 
Unrest had been brewing for some time, but it was not until 
February 1956 that the Tibetans turned to open revolt against the 


Chinese. News of the rising did not reach the outside world until. 


May, but by then the uprising had spread far beyond the areas first 
mentioned. 

The uprising started among the Golok tribesmen of the North- 
Eastern Frontier region and quickly spread southwards to Kham, 
the Tibetan-inhabited areas astride the Upper Yangtse. By June 
Tibetan sources claimed that a full-scale war of independence was 
raging throughout Eastern and North-Eastern Tibet, a territory 
ideally suited to guerrilla warfare. 

The Khambas (the name by which the turbulent Tibetan in- 
habitants of Kham are called) took to the mountains, descending 
only to harass the Chinese Communist forces. Traffic on the Sikang— 
Tibet highway was disrupted owing to the repeated attacks on 
convoys and destruction of bridges by the insurgents. To the south, 
in Batang, at least one major success was reported: there the 
Tibetans overpowered the local Chinese garrison and captured a 
large quantity of arms and ammunition. Tibetan sources stated 
that the revolt was provoked by Chinese attempts to introduce land 
reforms and disarm the local population. Chinese counter- 
measures necessitated a large redeployment of troops from 
Szechwan and the use of aircraft, including the bombing of Litang. 

Peking remained silent until, in August, a senior Chinese 
official issued a categorical denial of rebellion in Tibet. Since in 
October 1955 the Chinese had incorporated the Tibetan-inhabited 
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areas east of the Upper Yangtse within the province of Szechwan, 
he was able to announce that there had been a ‘limited’ rebellion 
in the Batang-Litang area of Szechwan which was allegedly the 
work of ‘a few feudal landlords’. But reports from Tibet indicate 
that the rebellion in the east was not just an isolated tribal up- 
rising; although largely spontaneous, it was led by a national 
resistance movement, the Mimang Tsongdu (Village People’s 
Councils), which, ironically, had originally been organized by the 
Chinese Communists with the aim of strengthening their hold over 
the countryside. There was popular pressure on the Mimang 
Tsongdu to extend the uprisings to the west, to Central and 
Southern Tibet, where non-co-operation had been the main form 
of opposition, but it was feared that should this happen the 
Chinese would retaliate with large-scale repressive measures. 

At the National People’s Congress held in Peking in June 1956 
there were other cautious references to trouble amongst the 
Tibetans. A delegate from the Apha Tibetan Autonomous District 
(in North Szechwan, about 200 miles north-east of Litang) simi- 
larly spoke of ‘difficulties due to remnant Kuomintang gangs 
inciting riots by a few feudal lords’.! The speech of the Tibetan 
Vice-Chairman of Chinghai, Sherab Galtso, was more revealing.” 
He referred to an ‘unpleasant situation’ in ‘certain Tibetan areas 
of Szechwan’ and condemned improper measures of land reform, 
the commercial tax on monasteries, the registration of farmland 
and cattle, and the collection of arms from the Tibetans. He 
advocated the more subtle policy of ‘education and propaganda’, 
a method of ‘slow beginning and quick results’, which in itself was 
a tacit admission of the partial success, at least, of the Tibetan 
tactics of delay and non-co-operation. More recently, at the session 
of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Committee in 
Peking in March 1957, Pangda Yampel, a high-ranking Tibetan 
official, disclosed that ‘deviations’ in the introduction last year of 
‘reforms’ in the Tibetan-inhabited areas of the Upper Yangtse 
had led to a ‘general panic’ and the flight of many Tibetan families 
to the west, causing disquiet throughout Tibet.* 

Since the uprisings of 1956 the Communists have been treading 
even more warily, and the Tibetans have now wrested further con- 
cessions from their ‘liberators’. Although ‘experimental social 
changes’‘ had already been announced for the spring of this year, 


1 New China News Agency Bulletin, 29 June 1956. * ibid., 27 June 1956. 
* Peking People’s Daily, 19 March 1957. ‘ ibid., 29 June 1956, 
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Mao Tse-tung has now felt it necessary to reassure the Tibetans 
that ‘social reforms’ will not be carried out during the period of the 
Second Five-Year Plan, i.e. 1958-62. 

Meanwhile, Chinese Communist propaganda continues to make 
much of the alleged ‘unity’ of the Chinese and Tibetan peoples; 
and to underline this claim great publicity was given to the recent 
visits to India by the Dalai Lama, Panchen Lama, and other 
Tibetan dignitaries for the Buddhist celebrations there. 

The Chinese have the power to devour Tibet whenever they 
consider it digestible, and they will undoubtedly continue to pur- 
sue a relatively moderate policy in order to woo the nobility and 
allay the suspicions of the monks and people in general, thus 
reducing the tasks of the remote garrison force and facilitating 
long-term indoctrination. Viewed against the background of the 
Chinese Communist peace offensive in Asia, it is important for 
them that their policy should succeed. 

R. F. 


Political Change in Canada 
The Conservatives Take Over 


THE extent to which ordinarily well-informed Canadians were 
surprised by the result of the Federal Elections is best indicated by 
the sad fate of Maclean’s Magazine. This periodical, with a high 
reputation in Canada and abroad, and of which the Ottawa editor 
is one of Canada’s most distinguished journalists, found itself 
caught astride the Election date—that is to say, it was due to go to 
press before polling day but to be published after polling day. The 
predicament, not an uncommon one in periodical journalism, is 
conventionally solved by some such cliché as ‘as we go to press the 
country is deciding on its future Government’ but without any un- 
necessary forecast of what that Government will be. Maclean's, 
however, was so sure of the continuance of a Government which 
had come to seem as permanent as the Rocky Mountains that it 
came out immediately after the Election with an article commenting 
on the Liberals’ resounding victory. The issue is likely to acquire a 
collectors’ value in years to come. 
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Even now the situation remains so fluid that the writer of the 
present article finds it none too easy to avoid a similar fate.1 Before 
polling day, and indeed for more than a year before that date, all 
the indications were that the Liberal Party was losing some 
ground, and that the Conservatives were likely to pick up most of 
the transferred Liberal votes. The surprise—and it was a surprise 
as much to the Conservatives as to the other parties—was the 
extent of the transfer. Even the more pessimistic of Liberals did 
not expect that the swing would be enough to put them out of 
office, though they expected and forecast some reduction in their 
apparently impregnable majority. Looking back at the facts, and 
considering the position as it was on the eve of the poll, this still 
stands up as an entirely reasonable forecast. The extent of the 
Liberal grip on Federal politics is best understood by looking at 
the dates of the six Ministries since the beginning of the Mackenzie 
King era. 


Lib. Mackenzie King 29 Dec. 1921 — 28 June 1926 
Cons. Arthur Meighen 29 June 1926 — 25 Sept. 1926 
Lib. Mackenzie King 25 Sept. 1926 - 6 Aug. 1930 
Cons. R. B. Bennett 7 Aug. 1930 — 23 Oct. 1935 
Lib. Mackenzie King 23 Oct. 1935 — 15 Nov. 1948 
Lib. Louis St Laurent 15 Nov. 1948 — 17 June 1957 


Of the thirty-five and a half years from December 1921 to Mr 
St Laurent’s resignation, all except five and a half were under 
Liberal administration; and the party had enjoyed uninterrupted 
rule for nearly twenty-two years. Moreover the last few years of 
Mr St Laurent’s Government have been shadowed neither by war 
nor by recession. Canadian voters when they went to the poll this 
summer were enjoying a prosperity which increased with each 
succeeding year—whether measured by gross national product or 
by money in the ordinary man’s pocket—and which showed every 
sign of continuing to increase for the next decade. Not without 
reason Mr C. D. Howe, the Liberal Minister for Trade and Com- 
merce, was able to say during the election campaign: ‘You never 
had it so good—so don’t shoot Santa.’ 

What, then, were the factors which enabled the Progressive 
Conservatives to win? Most important, without doubt, was a 
general feeling that the Liberals had been in power too long. That 
feeling had been banked on by Conservatives at previous Elections 


1 This article went to press before the Cabinet was announced. 
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but had produced no results. This time the cry of ‘time for a 
change’ was effective partly because the impact of such an appeal 
must be cumulative and partly because Mr Diefenbaker succeeded, 
where Mr Drew had failed, in persuading the electorate that the 
Conservatives had an alternative to offer. To a great extent, there- 
fore, the Conservatives’ victory is a personal triumph for Mr 
Diefenbaker as a new leader. He has already been likened in some 
sections of the Canadian press to Eisenhower in his capacity for 
dragging his party to victory at his coat-tails. In fact there are few 
grounds for the analogy, and within the Canadian scale Diefen- 
baker’s is the more difficult achievement. He appeared on the 
political scene not as a ready-made national hero but as a successful 
criminal lawyer from Saskatchewan, untried at Cabinet rank (like 
almost all his Conservative colleagues he has never held Federal 
office before) but with a gift for using television and the other con- 
temporary media of political communication—a gift which marked 
him out among his fellow Conservatives and which was unques- 
tionably one of the factors that won the Election. Because of these 
personal qualities—and given luck—Canada may well be not 
merely at the end of the Mackenzie King era but at the beginning 
of the Diefenbaker era. It will require more than television mag- 
netism to put Mr Diefenbaker in the class of Canada’s great Prime 
Ministers—a class that includes John A. Macdonald and Wilfred 
Laurier as well as Mackenzie King—but that alone will go a long 
way. If a modern Canadian leader has to be able, in Toynbee’s 
simile, to draw the people behind him like a Pied Piper, then tele- 
vision cameras are the pipes on which he must play. 

It had been said many times that the Conservatives would never 
win a Federal Election unless they could win back some of the 
seats in Quebec—a ‘lost province’ to Federal Conservatism ever 
since the conscription issue—and this is still partly true. Of the 
75 seats allotted to Quebec in the Federal Lower House the as- 
tonishing total of 61 have remained loyal to the Liberals, and it is 
the lack of a normal proportion of the Quebec seats which has 
robbed Diefenbaker of an absolute majority. Where the prophets 
failed was in not realizing how many seats would turn from Liberal 
to Tory in Ontario, on the Prairies, and on both coasts. The swing 
in Ontario was, of them all, the most widely expected, Ontario 
being the Inner Keep of Federal Conservatism to which the party 
retreated in its bad days and from which it always hoped to sally 
out again sooner or later. On the Prairies and in the Maritimes the 
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swing should perhaps have been foreseen. While most other 
Canadians have been growing rich, the farmers have not; in pre- 
dominantly agricultural areas an appeal not to shoot Santa must 
have sent many a struggling farmer to the polling booth with an 
itching trigger finger. Quite what the Conservatives can do with a 
wheat surplus which has not already been tried by the Liberals 
remains to be seen; but at least Diefenbaker was able to go to the 
farmers with an agricultural programme which sounded both new 
and sensible at the same time. The Liberals promised price sup- 
port for eggs and dried milk and further protection for domestic 
cheese; but the farmer is the sick man of the Canadian economy, 
and it might have been foreseen that he would make the best of the 
opportunity to call in another doctor. 

How seriously the grain farmer is discontented is little under- 
stood outside Canada and, as events have shown, was under- 
estimated by the outgoing Liberal Government. What has made 
the farmers particularly angry is not only their depressed con- 
dition compared with other Canadians in industry and com- 
merce; it is that their financial difficulties are due to their own 
success as producers. Overproduction of wheat has led to the 
setting up of a quota system which allowed growers to deliver to 
the elevators not more than a fixed number of bushels per certified 
acre. Farmers who hoped to do better with oats were not pleased to 
learn from the Liberal Government that to discourage spring 
sowing of oats there would be a reduction in the guaranteed price 
of oats as from the end of the present crop year. This means that 
any farmer who cannot sell all his oats this year—and stocks are 
already high—will have to keep them and take the lower price later 
on. This proved to be an ill-timed announcement for the Liberals 
with only a matter of weeks to go before a General Election. 

The anger of the farmers burst upon the head of the unfortunate 
Mr C. D. Howe when he went west on an electoral campaign 
during May. And it was Mr Howe who bore the brunt of the storm 
over the natural gas pipe-line in the early summer of 1956. The 
pipe-line is a schemeto bring the natural petroleum gas of Alberta 
across the continent so that it can supply cheap and convenient 
fuel for industrial and domestic use. It is a Federal and not a 
Provincial matter because it involves crossing a number of 
Provinces. When Mr Howe as Minister for Trade and Commerce 
announced that there were definite plans for putting the scheme, 
long cherished by Canadians, into effect, he surprised the country 
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and enraged the Opposition by adding that the capital would be 
found largely from American sources. Mr Drew, then Leader of 
the Opposition, implored Mr Howe to allow the financing of this 
major national project to remain in Canadian hands. Mr Howe, 
however, was determined not only to get his pipe-line Bill through 
but to get it through by a predetermined date; his treatment of the 
Opposition on this occasion led not only to his being accused of 
favouring American interests unduly, but at the same time to 
charges of high-handed action and the suppression of the rights of 
the Opposition in the House. Feeling in the country ran high even 
among those not normally much concerned with politics, and 
Ottawa saw the unusual spectacle of crowds late in the evening 
waiting their turn to get into the Strangers’ Gallery. Mr Drew led 
the attack with courage and determination far beyond the strength 
of his forces in the House; some part of Mr Diefenbaker’s success 
at the General Election should properly be credited to Mr Drew’s 
leadership of the Conservatives during the pipe-line debate. 

It has been suggested by some British papers that anti-American- 
ism was one of the forces which led to the Liberals’ landslide 
defeat. Anti-Americanism is in fact far too strong a word to describe 
the feelings of the average Canadian voter. America as a neighbour 
remains admired, respected, and liked; but it is easy for a Canadian 
to feel all those things and at the same time to be worried about the 
extent of American investment in Canadian natural resources. 
There is no doubt that the average Canadian would prefer to see 
more Canadian capital, and failing that more British capital, in- 
vested in the primary industries of his country to offset the great 
weight of investment from the United States. No doubt it is true 
that the unfortunate handling by the Liberal Government of the 
Norman case damaged the Liberal Party in the eyes of some 
voters. The Government had originally repudiated Washington’s 
charge that the late Herbert Norman, Canadian Ambassador in 
Cairo, had Communist associations. It was only on the last day of 
the Session that Mr Lester Pearson, the Liberal Minister for 
External Affairs, said that the late Mr Norman had in fact been a 
member of a Marxist study group in his University days. Mr 
Diefenbaker reasonably criticized Mr Pearson for not having made 
some such statement in the first place. It is probably true that the 
suicide of Mr Norman caused bitterness among some Canadians 
towards the American authorities concerned, but that in itself is 
unlikely to have had a significant effect on the swing of votes. 
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In this context it should be added that many Canadians were 
uneasy about the position taken up by their country during the 
Suez crisis. 

Anyone not familiar with the detailed working of Canada’s 
system of Federal government must have wondered not only what 
enabled the Conservatives to win their electoral victory but, more 
fundamentally, what it was that kept the party from dying out 
altogether during the long years of adversity. If the Canadian 
Federal system were a close political parallel to the British Parlia- 
mentary system—which of course it is not—then such a question 
would become an enigma, particularly when one considers the 
many similarities in policy shared by Liberals and Progressive 
Conservatives, and the fact that two alternative parties came into 
existence during the Mackenzie King era, one to the left of the 
Liberals (the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, or C.C.F.) 
and one to the right of the Tories (the Social Credit Party). To 
understand what has happened in Ottawa, however, it is necessary 
to look right across the country at the political scene in each of the 
Provinces. This can most conveniently be done by setting out the 
representation of parties in the Provincial Legislatures (the dates of 
the respective Provincial elections are given in brackets). 


Newfoundland (1956) Quebec (1956) 
Liberals 32 Union Nationale 72 
Prog. Cons. 4 Liberals 20 
Independent I 


Prince Edward Island (1955) 


Liberals 27 Ontario (1955) 
Prog. Cons. 3 Prog. Cons. 84 
Liberals 10 
Liberal-Labour I 
Nova Scotia (October 1956) C.C.F. 3 
Old House 
Li Mah may 199 
‘ol ed J 2 Liberal Progressive 35 
Conservative 12 
New House Cr: 5 
Prog. Cons. 24 Social Credit 2 
Liberals 18 Labour Progressive I 
bt ad A I Independent 2 


1 Six new seats were added in a redistribution in 1955. 
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New Brunswick (1956) Saskatchewan (1956) 
Prog. Cons. 37 C.C.F. 36 
Liberals 15 Liberals 14 
Prog. Cons. ) 
Social Credit 3 
Alberta (1955) 
Social Credit 37 British Columbia (September 
CAF. 2 1956) 
Liberals 15 Social Credit 39 
Prog. Cons. 3 C.C.F. 10 
Coalition 1 Liberals 2 
Independent I Independent Labour 1 
Liberal-Conservative 1 Prog. Cons. ) 


An examination of the figures set out above will not only explain 
why it was possible to keep the Federal Progressive Conservative 
Party in being as a fighting force during its years out of office, but 
will also throw some light on the way in which Federal politics 
may develop in the future. 

When Mr Diefenbaker opened his campaign for the General 
Election this year his party held only 50 seats out of a House of 
265. The Liberals held 168. And yet looking at the figures for the 
Provincial Legislatures he had no reason whatever for supposing 
that Conservatism was a dying force in Canada, quite apart from 
all the factors set out earlier in this article. In Nova Scotia, the 
most significant of all, the Progressive Conservatives led by Robert 
Stanfield had in the provincial election of last October roundly 
defeated the Liberals who had been in office for twenty-three 
years. This event alone might well have been taken as the writing 
on the wall for the Liberals in Ottawa. 

In New Brunswick the Conservatives had a comfortable 
majority. In Quebec the Union Nationale held office as a govern- 
ment of strongly conservative complexion, though the intricacies 
of the Canadian scene caused the same voters to vote Liberal in 
Federal affairs. In Ontario the Progressive Conservatives were 
well entrenched; and moreover Mr Frost, the Premier, had an- 
nounced that he would put his electoral organization and con- 
siderable personal prestige behind Mr Diefenbaker’s campaign. In 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia alone was the situa- 
tion really alarming from the point of view of the Progressive Con- 
servative Party as a whole; for in those three provinces the Pro- 
gressive Conservatives have been virtually driven out of existence 
as the party of the Right by the younger party of Social Credit. 
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Indeed it may well be said that there have been for the past 
twenty-five years, and still remain, two principal dangers to the 
future of the Progressive Conservative Party in Canada. One 
danger is that the Conservatives will be replaced Federally as the 
party of the Right by the ‘Socreds’, as they are colloquially known. 
Mr Diefenbaker’s success has greatly diminished that risk, and 
there may now be some revival of the Conservative Party in pro- 
vincial politics in the two western provinces. The other danger is 
that the Conservatives will be replaced as the party of the Right 
by the Liberals, who will in turn be driven over to the right by 
the growth of the Commonwealth Co-operative Federation (a 
socialist party) to the left of them. For many years that seemed a 
very possible development in Canadian Federal politics; Liberals 
and Conservatives share many planks in their platforms, and neither 
can claim the exclusive allegiance of commercial and industrial 
interests. The possibility must still be considered as a threat to the 
Progressive Conservative Party which cannot be ignored; but the 
same arguments looked at in a different way might be considered 
as pointing to the eventual whittling away of the Liberals, leaving 
the Conservatives on the right and the C.C.F. on the left. Cana- 
dians who look at the fate of the Liberal Party in England, caught 
between conservatism and socialism, are by no means unaware that 
the same thing might happen in Canada if there were (a) a long 
period of Conservative government; (b) personal dissensions with- 
in the Liberal Party; (c) an economic setback serious enough to 
cause a considerable swing to the C.C.F. 

If in fact there is another General Election in Canada within a 
year it is highly probable that many more voters will ‘swing with 
the swing’ and that the Progressive Conservatives will pick up 
enough seats to give them an absolute majority. If that happens, 
then the next ten years in Canada may produce a major struggle 
for the position of leading party in opposition to the Conserva- 
tives. The result of such a struggle would depend on many 
internal factors which cannot be forecast, and to some extent on 
the success of the Labour Party in Great Britain. The prestige of 
the C.C.F. in Canada has been considerably weakened by the 
failure of the British Labour Party’s nationalization policy since 
the war, and like the British Labour Party the C.C.F. is still look- 
ing for something to replace nationalization as a battle cry. It has 
moreover an additional difficulty in that it cannot very well preach 
Social Equality (as distinct from Economic Equality) because 
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in Canada there is already more genuine social equality than in 
any other country, except perhaps in Scandinavia, Australia, or 
New Zealand. It is significant that, in spite of the immense trans- 
ference of votes away from the Liberals this June, the C.C.F. only 
increased its representation by one seat, from 23 to 24. 
At the time of writing this article it is too early to make any use- 
ful forecast of the immediate future. The general direction of 
policy already declared by Mr Diefenbaker is well known: economy 
in government; the fostering of Canadian development by private 
enterprise; a strengthening of ties, and probably of trade, with the 
United Kingdom; and possibly, though less certainly, some ten- 
dency to decentralization of Federal administration. The possi- 
bility of implementing the latter proposal is very much doubted by 
the present writer, whatever the Government’s theoretical wishes, 
if only because the development of communications in Canada, as 
in every other country, tends to increase rather than decrease the 
pressures towards centralization. If in fact Mr Diefenbaker is suc- 
cessful in establishing and maintaining a strong Administration— 
presumably after another General Election—an interesting possi- 
bility is that he may emerge as a strong leader for the Common- 
wealth as a whole. Canada’s growing strength in the world has 
many times in recent years created a situation where the lead in 
Commonwealth affairs could have been taken by Mr St Laurent 
if he had been so minded. The emergence of a strong Canadian 
leader believing deeply in the importance of the Commonwealth’s 
role might prove of immense significance in international affairs. 
On the domestic front much will depend on the Conservatives 
themselves and what they make of their opportunities. Much will 
depend too on the tide of economic events—a tide that may well be 
far beyond the control of any one government in any one country. 
There is a distinct disadvantage in being the successor to an Ad- 
ministration which held office for twenty-two years and which, 
during that time, brought Canada unparalleled prestige and pros- 
perity. Any serious setback to that prosperity would send some of 
the voters over to the C.C.F. But many would be quick to blame 
failure on the Conservatives and to look back with longing on the 
golden reign of Uncle Louis. 


G. G. W. 
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Planning Crisis in the Soviet Union 


THE Soviet Union is at present involved in a domestic crisis more 
serious than any she has met since the end of the last war. The 
apparatus which served the country through twenty-five years 
when Stalin was at the helm of a highly centralized and tightly 
controlled economy seems to have reached the limits of its effec- 
tiveness. Some Soviet leaders have come to the conclusion that 
without its drastic overhaul the Soviet Union may not be able to 
maintain her past record of economic growth. She may thus lose 
the momentum without which the declared target of surpassing the 
United States in industrial production would be unattainable. This 
is not to say that output is falling. On the contrary, the Soviet 
economy continues to grow, but lately at a slower rate than in the 
past, and slower than that foreseen when the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
was drawn up. Industrial production is planned to rise by 7 per 
cent only this year, as compared with 11 per cent in 1956. 

The Fifth Five-Year Plan was fulfilled in most important sectors 
of the economy, and although the targets laid down for agricul- 
ture, housing, and industrial consumer goods were not fully 
reached, progress was by no means limited to capital goods. The 
consumers had some share in the country’s achievements, mainly 
in the form of larger supplies of durable goods. At the same time 
commitments have increased not only at home but also in the 
satellite countries of Eastern Europe and in the under-developed 
countries of the Middle and Far East. 

Some unforeseen events have seriously affected the Soviet 
economy, which always operates on a narrow margin and thus 
tends to show signs of strain whenever the unexpected happens. 
Soviet publicists like to present their country as a model of 
stability by comparison with capitalist countries, which they 
visualize as being nearly always on the brink of a crisis. No portrait 
could be less accurate. In fact, the Soviet planners have not yet 
succeeded in eliminating the factors which have led their economy 
through alternating periods of boom and depression. Although 
setbacks have been partially mitigated since the war by a generally 
upward economic trend, the Soviet economy is far from stable. 


FAULTY PLANNING 


Major setbacks in Soviet production are invariably due to 
faults in planning, which never allows a large enough margin for 
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contingencies. In the early years of industrialization it was mostly 
the lack of equipment which caused undue delays and necessitated 
major revisions; more recently basic materials have been the main 
bottlenecks. As the price mechanism is not allowed to operate 
freely in the Soviet Union as a result of price fixing and distribu- 
tion controls, a system of widespread evasion of Government rules 
tends to regulate the supply and demand of scarce commodities, 
thus diverting precious resources into unwanted channels. 

Plan targets fixed in terms of physical units, value, or volume 
frequently come into conflict with the price mechanism. If the 
target is fixed in quantitative or financial terms, quality suffers; 
if fixed by weight, managers discriminate against certain types of 
products. Moreover, the old belief that overfulfilment of the Plan 
is a sign of success has not been abandoned. In fact, if the Plan 
is not faulty, overfulfilment must be as disturbing as underful- ; 
filment. When, during the first of the post-war Plans, the target of 
industrial labour was ‘overfulfilled’ by some 6 million workers, it 
upset all sectors of the planned economy to such an extent that 
post-war recovery was delayed by several years. The social pres- 
sures of the ’fifties may indeed have been caused largely by the ls 
faults of planning in the ’forties. l 

The Fifth Five-Year Plan marked the end of an era. By 1955 the ) 
Soviet Union had ceased to be an under-developed country. 
Previously labour was never in short supply; it was always the 
raw materials and equipment factors that limited industrial output j 
and national income. But by the end of the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
agriculture had ceased to be an inexhaustible reserve of industrial 
labour. Men rather than matter began to put the brake on Soviet 
economic growth. Seen in this light, the anachronism of Stalin’s 
regime of regimentation becomes obvious, and the relaxations 
introduced by his successors appear as necessary expedients to 
meet the new situation. Be that as it may, they were unable to 
maintain and operate his apparatus of control and terror. What ; 
they did not foresee was the extent to which even limited relaxa- ’ 
tions would upset the precarious balance of internal power and 
social forces whose strength was bound to remain unknown as 
long as they were hamstrung. 
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CENTRIFUGAL FORCES 


In Eastern Europe, where the memory of democratic institutions . 
had not been completely extinguished, Khrushchev’s revelations ? 
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during the secret session of the Twentieth Party Congress in 
February 1956 set in motion political trends the end of which is 
not yet in sight. A move which frequently started as an economic 
demand turned into a political demonstration against the Com- 
munist rulers and their Soviet masters. This was so in June 1953, 
in East Berlin, and it repeated itself three years later in June 1956 
at Poznan. Before the year had ended, miscalculations in Soviet 
policy had led to the October revolutions in Poland and Hungary, 
which shook the very foundations of the Soviet Union’s European 
empire. 

In their own country the Soviet leaders may have been fully 
equipped to estimate the likely effects of the denunciation of 
monolithic leadership and to control any political excesses caused 
by Khrushchev’s indiscretions. But even here centrifugal ten- 
dencies were probably stronger than could be foreseen. Once the 
power of the secret police had been cut, the Party lost much of its 
status. In these circumstances, groups which had previously been 
dragooned into silence made themselves heard. Twenty-five years 
of planning had created a working class of close on 50 million 
people; though lacking all genuine political or industrial represen- 
tation, they had become a powerful social factor. The managerial 
class which created and implemented the Plan, whilst not neces- 
sarily identifying itself with the interests of the industrial working 
class, represented a strong pressure group of its own. 

Even if these forces had not come into play, the economy was 
bound to reveal contradictions as soon as the all-pervading power 
of the secret police was reduced and controls were relaxed. No 
Western observer could have provided so full a dossier of econo- 
mic failures and maladjustments as the Soviet leaders have pub- 
lished since 1953. Shortly after Stalin’s death Khrushchev revealed 
shortcomings in the agricultural sector which went beyond what 
the most outspoken Western critics might have said. Since then 
no branch of the economy, from mining to housing, has been 
spared similar revelations. Planning and control had obviously 
reached a stage where there was little room left for individual 
initiative and responsibility, and public waste had reached stu- 
pendous dimensions. 

Criticism was followed by decisions which were meant to 
remedy the situation. At first technical devices were tried. Maize 
was introduced into agriculture and prefabricated cement blocks 
into building. Tax reductions were granted to farmers and wage 
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and price concessions to workers and their wives. By 1955 the need 
for institutional changes was recognized. Since then the machinery 
of planning has undergone several drastic revisions, and some of 
the powers of central government agencies have been delegated to 
regional authorities and individual enterprises, whilst the question 
of workers’ participation in management was raised, although 
it did not get any further than the stage of theoretical dis- 
cussion. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


In May 1955 the State Planning Commission (Gosplan) was 
restricted to long-term planning, whilst current economic affairs 
were entrusted to a new agency, the State Economic Commission 
(Gosekonomkomissiya). In December 1956 Pervukhin replaced 
Saburov as Chairman of the State Economic Commission, and his 
position was enhanced by the appointment of a powerful team of 
specialists as his deputies. In February 1957, however, when 
Pervukhin had probably just completed the reorganization of the 
State Economic Commission, there were signs that further 
organizational changes were afoot. 

It is now known that it was then decided to regard as inex- 
pedient the continued existence of the State Economic Commis- 
sion, and to combine once again short- and long-term planning in 
Gosplan. The organizational changes have been accompanied by 
the rapid turnover of leading personalities. In May 1955, when the 
planning of current economic affairs was separated from long-term 
planning, Saburov was transferred from his post as Chairman of 
Gosplan to the newly created State Economic Commission. His 
place was taken by Baibakov. In December 1956 Saburov was 
replaced by Pervukhin at the State Economic Commission, whilst 
Baibakov maintained his post as Chairman of Gosplan. Since then 
these two have also come to the end of their term of high office in 
the central planning administration. 

Khrushchev, the most dynamic and most restless of the present 
Soviet leaders, must be regarded as the spiritus rector of the 
organization. He has shown himself unwilling to accept the meagre 
harvest of the recent organizational changes and impatient with 
men who failed to produce solutions to the Soviet Union’s most 
burning problems. Relentlessly he has thought up new devices, 
technical, organizational, or political, and brought in new men to 
put matters right. Hence his theses on the ‘Further Organizational 
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Improvement of the Management of Industry and Construction’,? 
released at the end of March, which have since been the subject of 
intensive exchanges in the leading publications of the Soviet 
Union, and have been considered and adopted, with certain im- 
portant amendments, by the Supreme Soviet. 


KHRUSHCHEV’S THESES 


Although it has been altered in important respects, Khrush- 
chev’s original thesis, contained in a statement of over 20,000 
words and filling four pages of Pravda, merits brief consideration. 
The revision of the Sixth Five-Year Plan foreshadowed at the 
plenary session of the Central Committee in December last forms 
no part of the document. It is devoted entirely to questions of 
organizational changes designed to eliminate waste in planning. 
Between twenty and thirty Ministries of the central Government 
concerned with economic affairs were to be disbanded and their 
functions transferred to heads of departments of the State Plan- 
ning Commission (Gosplan), greatly strengthened in this way as 
the main central planning authority. It was Khrushchev’s original 
contention that ‘there will be no further need to have Union and 
Republican Ministers directing industry and construction.”? 
Gosplan was to be not only responsible for short- and long-term 
planning but was also to be given considerable executive powers. 
At the regional level it was to operate through economic councils. 

In this way control of important industrial developments was to 
be kept in the hands of the All-Union Government in Moscow, 
whilst matters of day-to-day routine were to be delegated to the 
lower echelons. The central departments formerly concerned 
with extracting and primary production were to be replaced by 
republican Ministries, e.g. for coal and iron and steel in the 
R.S.F.S.R. and the Ukraine, and for oil in the Azerbaijan Repub- 
lic, and some of these agencies were eventually to be placed in the 
main industrial centres rather than in the capitals of the republics. 

After prolonged discussion in public and in the Praesidium, the 
Supreme Soviet on 10 May passed a law ‘On the further Improve- 
ment of the Organization of Industry and Construction’. Like 
the theses, the law fails to relate administrative reorganization to 
the revised Plan targets. Similarly, agriculture is excluded from the 
reorganization; it will remain under the control of the relevant 
Ministries at Union and Republic level, but the Ministry of State 

1 Pravda, 30 March 1957. 2 ibid. 
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Farms has been abolished. Eleven of the Ministries destined by 
Khrushchev to disappear are to be retained. This appears to be a 
concession he was compelled to make to those members of the 
Praesidium who were unwilling to accept his original idea of whole- 
sale abolition of Ministries. Those retained are largely connected 
with matters of military importance, such as defence industry and 
general machinery, i.e. armaments; medium machine building, 
another name for nuclear development; electric power and power 
construction; aircraft, shipping and shipbuilding, railways and 
transport construction, chemicals, and radio-technology. In- 
ternal trade also remains under the control of an all-Union 
Minister. 


REORGANIZATION IN PRACTICE 


In most cases the responsibilities of these all-Union Ministries 
will be limited to matters of planning and technical development. 
The execution of plans will be delegated to regional economic 
councils (sovnarkhozi), of which there will be approximately a 
hundred in all. The economic regions in which the councils will 
operate in future will exist side by side with the thirteen regions of 
the past, which were mere planning units. Whereas in the smaller 
republics the boundaries of the economic regions are to coincide 
with those of the republics (except in Uzbekistan, where there will 
be four regions), the R.S.F.S.R. and the Ukraine will be sub- 
divided into some seventy and eleven economic regions respec- 
tively. Industrial enterprises formerly under the sole supervision 
of economic Ministries at Union or republic level will in future be 
controlled by the economic councils which will combine enter- 
prises of certain types into trusts and combines. Technical- 
economic councils will serve at all-Union and republic levels as 
agencies concerned with technical matters of planning and re- 
search. The chairman of a newly created Scientific-Technical 
Committee will have the rank of a Minister with a seat in the 
Council of Ministers. The same applies, incidentally, to the head of 
the Central Statistical Administration. Like agriculture, small local 
industries will not be affected by the new arrangements; they will 
remain under the supervision of the local Soviets. 

The economic councils are to be subordinated to the Councils 
of Ministers of the various republics. This puts the Governments 
of the R.S.F.S.R. and the Ukraine in a strong position vis-a-vis the 
economic councils. These will nevertheless possess wide powers in 
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the sphere of planning and in the allocation of physical and 
financial resources. It is worth noting that the delegation of power 
to the republics, like the retention of some all-Union Ministries, 
represents a change in the original plan, probably wrung from 
Khrushchev by those who were opposed to certain of his all too 
sweeping ideas. 

In the final analysis, economic policy will of course continue to 
be directed from the centre, but the Council of Ministers, repre- 
senting Government and Party, will act through the republics 
rather than direttly as in the past. The centre will be strengthened 
by the co-option of the Prime Ministers of the republics to mem- 
bership of the all-Union Council of Ministers. Its powers thus 
remain essentially unimpaired, although they are bound to be 
employed with discretion in future. If a certain degree of financial 
autonomy is granted to the republics, the bulk of public finance 
will continue to be handled by the all-Union Ministers responsible 
for the Budget, the investment programme, and for price and wage 
policies. 

As the position of the Council of Ministers of the republics is 
strengthened, so that of the central planning authority is supposed 
to be weakened. Instead of becoming the all-powerful organ of con- 
trol which Khrushchev originally contemplated, Gosplan is in 
future merely to act as the central planning agency, co-ordinating 
at the national level the short-term plans submitted by the respec- 
tive regional planning organs. There will be departments within 
Gosplan charged with long-term planning and with individual 
sectors of industry, such as fuel, iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
etc. No provision is made, however, for any control over the exe- 
cution of the plans. This is clearly reserved to the economic 
councils whose decisions can be overriden only by the Council of 
Ministers. The State Economic Commission (Gosekonomkomis- 
siya), endowed as recently as last December with the operational 
powers of a super-Ministry, ceases to exist. 


DECENTRALIZATION VERSUS CENTRALIZATION 


This reorganization has been interpreted by some Western 
observers as a new move in the direction of decentralization of 
government and administration. Khrushchev rejects this inter- 
pretation. In fact, the necessity for strict control is emphasized 
throughout. The importance of centralization in the management 
of the national economy was underlined in a leading article pub- 
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lished in Party Life after the plenary session of the Central Com- 
mittee in February: ‘Any weakening in the principles of central- 
ism would be contrary to the vital interests of the people, and 
might give rise to tendencies towards local patriotism, a striving to 
transform each economic region into a closed area. This would 
have a disorganizing effect on the development of the economy of 
the country as a whole. Experience shows that centralized manage- 
ment is the foundation of the foundations of the socialist economic 
system.”! 

A month later the Party’s theoretical journal Kommunist fully 
endorsed this view: “The necessity for centralism is objectively 
dictated by the social nature of modern large-scale engineering, 
which consists of a highly developed system of branches of the 
economy closely inter-connected throughout the country.’? 

The Communist Party thus clearly visualizes regional and local 
initiative within the limits of central control which ‘will nip in the 
bud any attempt to use funds to the detriment of the interests of 
the State as a whole’.* The allocation of the investment fund, 
directed centrally through the State Bank, can always be used to 
check any deviationist tendencies of this kind. Moreover the Party 
will be represented on the regional economic councils, and the 
Party, of course, remains the most centralized of all Soviet 
organizations. 


POLITICAL ASPECTS 

Some observers have emphasized the predominantly economic 
intent underlying the reorganization plan, while others have seen it 
merely as another opportunity for the enhancement of Party con- 
trol. The true meaning of the reform is likely to lie somewhere be- 
tween these extremes. No doubt the Soviet leaders are seriously 
concerned with the lack of flexibility of the planning apparatus. At 
the same time, as political men, they cannot be expected to 
approach the solution of economic problems without considering 
political implications. Khrushchev’s warning that ‘the implemen- 
tation of these measures demands immense organizational work of 
Party, soviet, economic, trade union, and Komsomol organiza- 
tions’ is a clear indication of the role the Party organizations are 
to play in the reform project. If they do play their full part, 
centralized control may in fact be achieved to a greater degree 


1 Party Life, No. 4, February 1957. *? Kommunist, No. 4, March 1957. 
® Pravda, 30 March 1957. * ibid. 
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than has been possible for some years past, and decentralization 
may become a mere by-product of the operation. 

A number of questions remain unanswered. Why, one may 
wonder, was so drastic a change considered necessary at a time 
when the Soviet leaders may well have decided in favour of con- 
tinuity rather than change in order to overcome certain recent set- 
backs at home and abroad? Although there must have been some 
economic reasons for deciding in favour of a change, political con- 
siderations and personal motives no doubt played their full part. 
While the final analysis cannot be anticipated in the absence of 
detailed information on the discussions which led to the re- 
organization, there can be little doubt that Khrushchev has been 
personally engaged in this as in other grandiose designs of recent 
years. Impatient with the hesitations characteristic of professional 
men, bureaucrats, planners, and technicians, he tends to present 
the country with dynamic, bold, unconventional solutions of 
seemingly insoluble problems. 

It would be wrong, however, to see the changes as the work of 
one man. Although the discussion of the theses was perhaps not as 
genuine and as public as the newspaper publicity seemed to imply, 
the amendments to the original concept embodied in the law 
adopted by the Supreme Soviet suggest that ideological differ- 
ences were overcome by compromise within the Praesidium 
rather than by the arbitrary rule of one man. As senior appoint- 
ments in Gosplan and the economic councils have yet to be an- 
nounced, it would be premature to speculate on any changes in the 
balance of power among possible factions within the Praesidium; 
nor would it be profitable to speculate on any ideological clash 
between Party and Government. 

It is notable, however, that planners, technicians, and managers 
seem to have lost somewhat in status. Three senior professional 
men have disappeared from prominent positions within the plan- 
ning hierarchy. The post held by Pervukhin, perhaps the most 
powerful of economic Ministers, has been abolished. Y. Y. 
Kuzmin, the man appointed to the important post of chairman of 
the reformed Gosplan, is a newcomer who as recently as the 
Twentieth Congress was known merely as a ‘Party worker’, 
holding junior political posts. Rising rapidly from the ranks, he 
has now been made chief planning expert and First Deputy 
Chairman with a seat in the Council of Ministers. Pervukhin and 
Malenkov continue to hold ministerial posts, the one concerned 
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with atomic energy, the other in charge of hydro-electric develop- 
ment. Baibakov moves from the Gosplan of the U.S.S.R. to that 
of the R.S.F.S.R. None of the more prominent economic Minis- 
ters of recent years has yet disappeared from the limelight, but 
some seem to have suffered a loss of political status. 


OUTLOOK INTO THE FUTURE 


In assessing the likelihood of the success of the new organiza- 
tional plan, it has to be borne in mind that no reorganization of 
similar severity has been made since the inauguration of the First 
Five-Year Plan. Substantial changes were of course introduced 
from time to time. Immediately after Stalin’s death, the number 
of Union Ministries was reduced from about fifty to twenty-five 
and that of economic departments from forty to fifteen; yet two 
years later the numbers had returned to what they had been at the 
end of Stalin’s reign. As Khrushchev put it, ‘there are too many 
Russians supervising other Russians at work.’ But the bureau- 
cracy shows an amazing staying power. Reports from Georgia 
suggest that the Ministries to be abolished are likely to reappear in 
the guise of ‘administrations’. Similar forms of evasion may be 
expected elsewhere. At the same time new vested interests will 
grow in the place of the old. Reports from many areas show that 
Party secretaries and economic planners try to enlarge their 
sphere of influence at the expense of neighbouring territories. This 
applies to industrial sectors such as Moscow and Leningrad as 
much as to such regions as Eastern Siberia and the Soviet Far 
East. Although the drafters of the theses and the law were not un- 
aware of the dangers inherent in this type of delegation of power, 
they do not seem to have provided sufficient safeguards against the 
growth of regional vested interests and local nepotism. 

The question whether the plan will be crowned with success is 
not easily answered. The reorganization contemplated in the 
theses represents the most drastic experiment in planning and 
administration since the late ‘twenties. Instead of resolving the in- 
consistencies of the current domestic scene, it may well add to 
existing dislocations and thus impair rather than enhance the rate 
of economic growth. The new administrative system is likely to 
create as many problems as it sets out to solve, and new strains and 
stresses may take the place of the old. On the whole Khrushchev 
tends to attack the symptoms rather than the causes of the con- 
tradictions which are inherent in the Soviet system. The recent 
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discussion by some Soviet economists on the place of the market 
mechanism in modern society seems to have been lost on the 
Secretary of the Party. Yet no solution will be found for the con- 
tradictions of Soviet planning until the underlying causes are 
tackled. 

In the last resort, civil responsibility and industrial initiative are 
dependent on personal freedom and thus incompatible with auto- 
cracy and central control. Compared with these fundamental 
issues it is of secondary importance whether managers and workers 
will be guided in their work and leisure directly from the centre or 
by regional agencies still ultimately dependent upon decisions 
emanating from Moscow. 


W. K. 
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